attain to any art, one must first understand 

not only the rules and principles of the Art 
. but also their proper application. The reason 
why students do not receive the full benefit 
from the reading of standard authorsis because 
they have not mastered the rules of Rhetoric. 
Students are apt to commit rules to memory 
with but little cognizance of their full signifi- 
cance, and, in consequence with but little un- 
derstanding of their application. Many pupils 
complete courses in grammar and rhetoric and 
give but little evidence, either in speech or in 
writing that they have any practical knowl- 
edge of the correct usage of the language. It 
is utterly useless to learn rules unless one 
learns how to apply them. By reading models 
of correct English one can frequently learn to 
discern a work which has literary value, from 
one which has none, in the same way that one 
can discern a fine painting from an inferior 
one; but, one cannot learn to write correctiy, 
any more than one can learn to paint artis- 
tically, unless one understands exactly how, 
when, and where to apply rules. 

In each number ot Correct ENGLISH the 
reader will find extracts from the writings of 
standard authors, and to these extracts will be 
appended notes and references, so that the 
attention of the reader will be directed not 
only to the correct form, but also to the rule 


. letters which is of great interest to philologists. 
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Entered at the Chicago Post Office as Second Class Matter. Copyright 1900 by Josephine Turck ‘Bates,’ hy # ie 
VoL. 1. Cuicaco, Marcu 1, 1900. No. 5, She 
INTRODUCTORY. which, in each case, shall be a criterion of Jan 

bas examination. In this way, and in this way — fe) 

WY a only can the student receive the full benefit. = 

Writers of correct English conform to y ve 

from reading the best works of the besi” aay 

the canons of rhetorical art. For this reason, cs he 

: ‘ : writers. gent om 

students are invariably advised to read the ps Cee 
best works of the best writers, in order that CP Se 
chey may acquire proficiency in the art of THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Week, 
Rhetoric. It is, however, as impossible to ——_—_—_—— ie spy | 

; ° Ky he apne? 

learn to speak or to write correctly, by reading The two dialects with which the mother © 
the works of good writers, as it is to learn tongue of modern English is most closely con- a 

to paint fine pictures by looking at the mas- nected, are the F risiant and the Old-Saxon ae 

. . ear: 
terpieces of great painters. Before one can ‘The Frisian language is of special interest to be pe 


he REA SS 
ee > z “y 


the philologist, because it is the most closely’ CES ae 
related of all extant forms, to. the Saxon ba-. 
sis of the English language. Various frag- 
mentary forms of Old: Frisian { still exist, ee 
the Old Saxon is extinct. Fortunately, how- — 
ever, several manuscripts of Old Saxon have. 
been found in Germany, which enable us to 
compare it with the Old Frisian into “which its. 
probably merged; for the theory is that the 
Old Saxon of the Continent* was graduated — 
into the Frisian on the North and Northwest, © 
into the Angle on the North and Northeast, 
and into ‘the Frank on the South. A compari- 
son of Old Frisian with Anglo-Saxon, and 
with modern English, shows a translation OF, 


But, before making the comparison, it is neces- 
sary to indicate just what we mean by Anglo- 
Saxon, and in what essential it differs © oer 
from the Saxon of the Continent. The term © 
Anglo-Saxon is so generally used by scholars, © 
that it is necessary to understand exactly what 27% 
is meant by the term. To the philologist it in- aie 
dicates the language spoken by the Angles and — 
Saxons after their migration to England > in 
the Fifth Century. ae 

There has been much controversy among 
scholars as to the names by which the English — 
language should be known in the ee 
stages of its growth; for Modern English isas 


different: from the English of the Fifth Cen- 


tury as Spanish 1s from Latin. The term An- 


ee -glo-Saxon is one that never was generally used 
by the English people. 
~ the Angles, Saxons, aud Jutes who conquered 
the Celts of England in the Fifth Century 


The Teutonic tribes, 


never used the term Anglo-Saxon as applic 1 
to themseives.. The earliest Teutonic settlers 


-in England in all probability, were the Jutes- 
the Angles and the Saxons settled later, but, 


as the Ancies occupied a greater share of land 


than the Saxons, it is supposed that for this 


the Celts, and other nations was Saxon. 
~names Angli-Saxones, Angul-Seaxe,are found 


the name Anglo-Saxon for the 


reason they gave the national name to the peo- 


_ ple. The early names by which the English 
people cailed themse'ves, 


were Engle, An- 
The name given to them by 
The 


gelcyn, Angli. 


sometimes to have been used. But these terms 


ss : never were in general use by the English peo 
ple. Although great changes have taken place in 


the language since the advent of the Angles, 
Saxons and Jutes, the continuity of the lan- 
guage has never been broken. We can at no 
time in its history, draw distinct lines that 
shall truly represent its different stages; but, 
as English in its earliest form was highly in- 
flected and in that respect, differed materiall, 


_ from the janguage at a later stage of its de- 


velopment. many scholars are inclined to favor 
earliest 


form, and Semi-Saxon for the period whic’) 


ie ‘A : connects Anglo-Saxon with English. Those 
_.. scholars who lay stress upon the continuity of 
the language, designate these periods as th: 
Old, Middle, and New or Modern English. 
_- or they leave out the term “Middle English” 
~~ .and use only, Old English, (Anglo-Saxon) 


“and Modern English. Although the English 


& of Old English (Anglo-Saxon), 


cs people came from Germany there has never 
__ been found in any part of that country, one 


written specimen of the mother tongue of 
Modern English. The only extant specimens 
are those 
which were written after the migration to 
a Biiand. 

Thus, the Beowulf ( Ba’ o-wulf), the earliest 


ie? extant poem in Anglo-Saxon, was committed 
_ to manuscript after the migration to England, 


- Correct ENGLISH. 


this connection, 
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Aseonah the subject matter, with its heroes of © 
Danes, Frisians, Gheats, and Angles, is trace- 


able to a Continental origin and was probably 
originated at the ancient home in Schleswig. 
To those who are interested in tracing the 
inter-connection of races and the close relation- 
ship that exists between peoples apparently to- 
tally dissirailar, nothing can be more interest- 


ing than . these specimens of dialects, 
for they frequently reveal relations, that, 
were it not for these irrefutable wit- 


nesses, would never have been suspected. The 
following comparison between the Old Frisian 
and the Anglo-Saxon shows how closely thev 
were allied. 


a in Frisian, corresponds to ea, in Anglo- 


Saxon. 

Frisian Anglo-Saxon —_ English 
dad dead dead 
rad read read 
Stram stream stream 
bam beam beam 
hap heap heap 

e in Frisian, corresponds to a or z in Anglo 
Saxon. 

Frisian Anglo-Saxon English 
téeken tacen token 
hél hal hale 
bréd brad broad 
hér heer hair 
déde daed dead 

1 in Frisian, corresponds to eo in Anglo- 

Saxon. 
irthe eore earth 
hirte heorte heart 
fir flor far 


+ The boundaries of Frisia proper are the 
Schledt towards the west, and the Weser to- 
wards the east. Frisia embracing West Frtes- 
land, the most northerly province of the Neth- 
erlands, and East Friesland in Hanover. 

{ There is a district in Denmark extending 
along the west coast from the Eider north- 
ward to Tondern in which the language 
spoken at the present time, gives evidence of a 
Frisian population. It is interesting to note im 
that this district is in the 
vicinity of the German fatherland of the Eng- 


— 


i, ash people. 


AS " 

ee 

the Old Friesland; and*the old Saxon forms 
& of speech. 

BP *Note. We say the Saxon of the Continent, not beeause 
ee." it was never spoken in England, for there is no proof of that. 
o but because it is only known to us by specimens which took 
“a the form in which they have come down to us in some part 
io, of. Continental Germany. And, similarly, the Anglo-Saxon 
2 is the Saxcen of England, not because it is never spoken 
a in Continental Germany, for it was so spoken, but because 
a. it is known to us by .specimens, which took the form in 
aa which they have come down to us in some Parts of insutar 
_.. England.—Doctor Latham. 
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. NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
ag In a cemetery at Madelon, Wisconsin, 
ry “5 if 

By upon two headstones are the following in- 


scriptions :— 
JOHN BRESETTE, 
Accidental'y shot 
As a token of affection by his brother. 


ALEXANDER DENNIS, 
a 


Killed by aA Thunder. 
The caret is accounted for in this way. A 


- brother of the man who was killed “by thun- 


der” wrote the inscription as follows :— 
ALEXANDER DENNIS 
Killed by Thunder 

When the father of the dead man objected 


» 


_to the form “killed by thunder” because “by 


thunder” sounded profane, a compromise was 
made, by inserting a caret and the article “a.” 


Mrs. A—I wish you would indorse this 
check on the back. 
Mr. A.—I shouldn’t think of indorsing it on 


- the front. 


_ Note.—IJndorse means to write on the back 
a a paper or document, consequently, “I 


-wish you would indorse this check” is suffi- 
~ cient. . 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. 


‘Mrs. Van Renssalaer of 3145 Lake Shore 
Drive gave a breakfast te for Mrs. 
_ Beens of Boston. 


Query: Why is it that we give a breakfast 


to a tramp but heive a br eakfast for a friend. 


Romie ay ee vie oy hi So ae : gi 
_ This fact is of peculiar signifi- 
cance on account of the resemblance between 


and will we you as soon as I get an answer. 


: -FoLtowep “His INSTRUCTIONS. WOR 

-A copyreader who dlaved havoc with’: a fish 8 oe 
ing story. | eae 

“In editing copy remember to cut out all” er 
superfluous words,’ said the managing editor — oe 
to the copyreader. “Very often there are. Ae 
many words such as ‘still,’ ‘but’ and the like Re 
used in a way not only useless but absolutely i Pee 
bad. Now, remember and knock ’em out.” | ee 
Not long afterward the copyreader was | 
editing a short story sent from a fish- ~ salt 
ing resort up north. The copyreader 
never went fishing in his life and didn’t 
know one piscatorial term from another. In — a 
the copy he found “the men finally quit still > ne 
fishing and began trolling.” He remembered — ae 
very distinctly the instructions of the manag- ee’ 
ing editor about “still” and such words and ae ee 
with one sweep of the blue pencil obliterated 
“still.” The men to whom the story referred . re 
were rather surprised to read in the account == 
of their fishing expedition in the paper that © 
“they finally quit safest and began trolling.” ee 
EXCHANGE. BRS, 

Correcrep By BuTTons. «np ag 

: Rei: 

When the Chicago politician adjourned to yo 


his room in the Boston hotel he immediately | 
touched the electric button. OEE ae 
“Boy,” said he to the youth in uniform, = 
“bring mea pitcher of ice water. Hustle!” | id gt 
“The word is foreign to us, sir. We have 


tone.’ : 
“No i ice | Male i 
“No, sir.’ | < ke 
“Well, what in the iander is that pitcher ea 
for?” oy Seats 
“Iced water, sir. Would you = some ‘of, oe 
it?” EXCHANGE, | 2ue@ 


“T will write him at once about the ae ae ‘3 a 


We say “we read people easily,” but oe Eee 


might meet with difficulty in sin them or . ee 


wiring them. 


Cpa yy 


Pape ef ‘ 


A CONVERSATION. 


ate Mrs. A.—I find that your suggestions are 
very helpful, and that I not only notice my 
pwn errors but also the errors of others. 
| Mrs. B.—Yes, you are improving but you 
- should not say. “TI not only notice my own er- 
rors but also the er1ors of others’. You 
‘should say, “I notice not only my own errors 
- _ but also the errors of others”. Not only and 
but also are correlatives, consequently their re- 
hale lation is such that each member of this pair 
~\ should be placed before the same part of 
speech. When you say, “I not only notice,” 
-. you place not only before a verb, and when 

you say, “but also the errors’, you place but 
also before a noun. If you say, “I notice not 
only my own errors, but also the errors of 
others” you have the correct form, because, 
you have then placed not only and but also in 
) their proper relative positions; that is, each 
member of the pair of correlatives is placed 
ot gh before a noun. 

~ Mrs. A.—Well, I never in this world can 

think of all that when I am speaking. 

Mrs. B.—You might let it go until the 

next world; but if you think it is not practica- 

ble to observe this rule in conversation, you 

can at least do so when writing an essay for 
vio -your club. 

Mrs. A.—I have to read an essay at the 
oe next meeting of our club, but I shall have 
some hesitancy in reading my paper now that 
my attention has been called to my errors. Be- 
ye fore I met you, I thought my English was all 
i /0 right. I graduated from college and always 
thought that my English was exceptionally 
Meo good. 


he aoe Mrs. B.—One is apt to have an excellent . 


: opinion of one’s Engiish when one is a grad- 
uate of a college. When I was graduated, I 
He -ytoo had.an excellent opinion of my English. 
aie You may observe that I say, “when I was 
graduated”. You should not say, as you did 
a few monients ago, “when I graduated”. We 
3 do not graduate ourselves, we are graduated. 
al OUT alma mater confers the degree; that is, 
|, graduates us, and we are graduated. 
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Mrs. A.—Why is it, that one rarely studies 
English after one leaves,school?, 

Mrs. B.—Because one thinks there is 
no necessity for doing so, or other matters 
engage one’s attention. The consequence is 
that many well-educated persons speak incor- 
rectly, simply because their attention is not 
called to their errors. Although a person may 
have had a collegiate education, he will form. 
bad habits of speech unless he is critical and 


watchful, or is reminded of his errors by 


others. One shoud supplement one’s knowl- 
edge of correct grammatical forms by a far- 
ther study of the subject; first, because one 
often forgets much of one’s early instruction, 
and secondly, because the practical applica- 
tion of the principles of grammar is often be- 
yond the comprehension of young students. : 
Mrs. A.—I note that you use the expres- 


sion “by a farther study of the subject’. — 


Could one say, “further study”? } 
Mrs. B.—Yes, for if you look up the mean- 
ings of farther and further, you will find that. 
the words are interchangeable. 
Mrs. A.—That may be, but I have a little 
book at home which says that “farther is used 
of rest” and “further is used of motion’”’. ) 


Mrs. B—Yes, I have the same book, I also | 
have the Century and the Standard, by re- 


ferring to either you will see that farther is de- 
fined as “more remote; more, distant; addi- 
tional; further’. Further is defined as “more 
remote; more distant, additional’. I fail to’ 
see any difference between the adjectives fur- 
ther and farther. Even the adverbs are inter- 
changeable. Your little book refers to the ad- 
verbs. 

Mrs. A.—I don’t see any difference either. 


Is*“I don’t” permissible, or must I sav, “I do ~ 


not’ ? 


Mrs. B.—‘“I don’t’ is correct, because 


don’t is the proper contraction of do not, and 


contractions are permissible in conversation, 
provided the proper ones are used. You may 
say, I don’t, you don’t, we don't, they don’t, 
but you must not say, he don’t, because the 
proper contraction of does not is doesn’t and 


not, don’t; so we say, I don’t, you don’t, he 


doesw t. 


i 


said she didn’t need it. 


trom saying, 


There are 
haven't time to stop. 


- 


in the first. issue of Correct English. I told a 
friend’ of mine about the magazine and she 
She said, “When one 
has had the advantage of a superior educa- 
tion, one don’t need it”. I could hardly keep 
“Tl beg your pardon but I think 
one, do.” | 

Mrs. B.—I am pleased to hear you say, “I 
could hardly keep’, instead of, “I couldn't 
hardly keep”. You remember we spoke of that 
the last time you were here? 

Mrs. A-—yYes, I remember. 
member.all of your sue eSHOnS, You may no- 
tice that I now say, “‘try to” instead of “try 
and’. | have learned ever so many things. 
I now say, I should like instead of I wouid 
like. ‘This is not so large as that” instead of, 
“this is not as large as that”; “I am very much 


I try to re- 


pleased” instead of, “I am very pleased” ; “It is 


twenty minutes of three” instead of, “It is 
twenty minutes to three’. That reminds me, 
I have an engagement at three o’clock at the 
Fine Arts Building, and I must go at once. 
a good many “ats” in this but I 
I must go right away, 
good bye, I will come again next week. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Mr. A——, New Haven, Conn. Your let- 


_ter referring to the new magazine, Correcr 


ENGLISH, is received. You say, “your very 
valuable magazine fell into my hands”. Curi- 
osity prompts ws to ask “from whence fell it’? 
Your letter is appreciated, first, because of its 
friendly spirit, and secondly, because of the 
opportunity it affords us to compare the effete 
East with the barbaric West. You ask if the 
editor of Corrrcr ENGiisH did not choose z 
poor example of English in Charles Lamb’s es- 
say, “A Chapter on Ears’’ inthe issue of Decem- 
ber. If you will read the definition of Humor, 
which prefaces the essay, you will then see that 
“A Chapter on Ears” was introduced as a 
n-odel of humor and not as a model of English. 


You will find the model of English on page 30. 


You say that the same issue (page 28) con- 


tains the objectionable word “female” in refer- 


Nas. Aes: I saw an explanation of that . 


‘word “female” 


| saan ENGLISH. > efi rebar 2 


ence to a college, which “although allowable 
in Chicago has been years ago discarded in the 
East.” Strange as it may seem, the barbarism 
has been “years ago discarded” in the West, 


for the college from which the editor of Cor- : 
RECT ENGLISH was graduated discontinued its) 


use many years before the editor became one 
of its aiumne. The 


explanation. 


The word female was introduced for the 


purpose of assisting the reader to remember 
the pronunciation of a/umne. by associating the 


sound of ¢ in female, with the sound of e in 


alumne; and also to enable the reader to re- 
member that only the graduates of a college. 
for females are the alumne. 

To have used the expression, “The fe- 
male graduates of a college are the alumnz’’, 


would have engendered some confusion, for — 


when the graduates of an institution of learn- 
ing are of both sexes they are then called the 
alumni (i as in high). Thus, the graduates 
of the High School are the alumni. And a 


meeting of the alumni would include both male | 


and female graduates. The objectionable 
was put in italics that the 
reader might understand its purpose, but here- 
after whenever it seems necessary to depart 


from a strict conformity to modern usage, a 


note of explanation will be given in o1der that 
no confusion may arise. It is always pleasant 


to receive suggestions that are helpful, espe-— 


cially when they are offered with the kindness 
of spirit which your letter seemed to evidence. 
But if you have occasion to write again to the 
editor cf Correct ENcGiisu, please do not ad- 
dress her as “My dear editress”, for although 
that form “may be allowable” in the East “i 
has been years ago discarded in this part of the 
United Stztes”. (See Correct Enciisu, Feb- 
ruary, pp. 55). ? 

Miss F.—You will find an exposition of “Tf 
I was’ and “If I were” in the next issue of 
Correcr ENGLISH. 


Miss T.—Diana has two pronunciations in’ 


Century, viz., Di-an’a and Df-a’na (a in na is 
variable to the sound of # in us.) 


objectionable use of. 
female in this connection evidently needs an — 


m™ 
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is from she”. 
_ whom if one will place the preposition before 
the pronoun where it properly belongs; thus; 
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Dear Mrs.-F. . Thank you very much 


~ for your letter. I am glad to have you say that 
_ CorreEcT ENGLISH is “growing in interest.” In 


regard to the word “behave’—certainly one 
may behave ill or badly, or improperly; but 
when the command is given to “behave your- 


self”, it is taken for granted that the adverb 
“properly” is implied. One would not com- 


mand another to behave improperly, so it is 


‘now understood that in the expression ‘“‘behave 
yourself”, properly is understood. If you will 
read the article again you will notice that it 


simply says it is not necessary to use properly 


A Reader—You ask if does in the following 


“sentence is correctly used: “If there is any: 


thing that Bret Harte does not do, it is to 


claim lines that he does not write.” 


According to the sequence of tenses, the form 


: should be: “If there is anything that Bret 
‘Harte does not do, it is to claim lines that he 
never wrote, or that he did not write. 


COMMON ERRORS OF THE CARE- 
LESS SPEAKER. 


It is the careless speaker who asks: “Who 
is this letter for?” and “Who is this package 
from?’ instead of, “For whom is this letter ?”’ 
and “Fos whom is this package?” ‘The proper 


answers to the questions, ““Who is the letter 
for?’ and “Who is this package from?” would 
be, “This le‘ter is from he”, and “the package 
One will never misuse who for 


“For whom is this letter? From whom is this 


_ package?” although many good speakers place 


the preposition at the close of the sentence, 
thus: “Whom is this letter for?” “Whom is 
this package from?” 

It is the careless speaker who says: “I 
wouldn't want to do that” and “I wouldn’t 


- want to go” instead of; “I shouldn’t want to do 


that” and “I shouldn't want to go”. Our wants 
are our wishes or desires: and our wishes or 


desires are beyond the control of the will. Con- 
sequently, “I shouldn’t want to do that” and “TI 


shouldw’t want to go”, are the correct forms, 


for condition beyond the control of the will, is 


l 
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CorRECT ENGLISH. 


ia3 b ) 
whatcver of “going. 


=. A 


expressed Ly “I should” and not by “I would”. 


Let the person who says, “I wouldn't want to 
go” bequeath that expression to the person 
who says, “I wouldn't have went’, for no per- 


son who has any knowledge of grammatical! 


construction should use either expression. 


COMMON ERRORS OF THE CARE- 
FUL SPEAKER. 

It is the careful speaker who is afraid of 
the idiom. An idiom, as we know, is a mode 
of expression peculiar to a language and ap- 
proved by usage, as it often has a signification 
other than its grammatical or logical one. The 
careful speaker has several little books on 
‘How to speak and write-correctly’, and 1n 
each he is warned to beware of the expression, 
“T had better go.” He is told that inasmuch as 
he cannot conjugate “I had go”, “you had go’, 
“he had go’, he “would” better use the forms, 
“T should or would better go’, “you would bet- 


ter'go”, “he would better go”. It is true that, 


“T had better go’, etc., cannot be conjugated, 
and in consequence is an ungrammatical form 
of speech. But, notwithstanding its uncon- 
formability to the grammar of our language, 
“I had better go” is a fixed form, approved by 
the usage of the language and has no intention 
It is useless for gram- 
marians and reformers to make war ‘upon an 
idiom that is sanctioned by the usage* of good 
speakers ; ‘for a distinguishing characteristic of 
the idiom, is that it has the approval of the 
usage of the language. In this essential it dif- 
fers from the solecism, which has the approval 
neither of grammarians nor of good speak- 
ers. Let the careful speaker direct his ener- 
gies against all solecisms, such as: “I meant 
to have written’, “He don’t’, “Try and come’, 
“T would like’, “I will be obliged”, etc., and 
those forms which are disapproved by good 
usage, and leave all controversy in regard to 
the idiom, to those reformers who do not real- 
ize that when an expression has become a 


fixed form in the language it is too late to ex- 


clude it from the usage of good speakers and 
writers. 


* See CORRECT ENGLISH, February, Introductory. 


i? 


INCORRECT. 


1. Who is this letter for? 


: See Who did you give the message to? 


A 


at Who did you send the telegram to? 


\ ‘ ? ( ' ‘ : 


_ 4. Who were you with when I met you? 


\ 


Os g.. Who are you going with? 


he te Who did you send the note by? 


4 


INCORRECT. 
7. I think I will go. 
8. I think I would. 


9. I thought I would. | 
10. I wouldn’t want to go. 


GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. - 


~ CORRECT, 
Whom is this letter for? 
For whom is this letter? 


Whom did you give the message toR: 
To whom did you give the message? ca 


Whom did you send the telegram to? | ms 
To whom did you send the telegram? Oi ae 


Whom were you with when I met you? Ne 
With whom were you when | met you? ie 


Whom are you going with? 
With whom are you going? 


Whom did you send the note by: ig 
By whom did-you send the note ? P 


\ 7 


ca 


CORRECT. 
“fi think I shall go 
I think T should. 
I thought I should, | 
I shouldn’t want to go. 


CONVERSATION. 


Aer are you going East > 
_ Response—I shall go next week, 


Shall you return. in the spring ? 


ze es - Response—I think I shall. 


‘ ee have an ‘opportunity to go abroad, would 
you g g° hi Sen were eT? Ps, 


ad 


- 4 


Why d didn’t you go last year’ is 


| ~ unless I conte go with | a party oF fd 


/ ( ; £8 shouldn’ t like to go with strangers | 


Q _ EXPLANATORY NOTES ON GRAMMAT-. 
| a ICAL. CONSTRUCTION. 


fo. Whom is this letter for?” or “For whom is 
this letter?” These forms are correct be- 
a » Cause “for” is a preposition and governs the 
4 _ objective case, consequently the objective, 
whom and not the nominative, who should be 
used in these sentences. We say prepositions 
een: the objective case because the prep- 
osition insists that the noun or pronoun which 
_ follows it shall be in the objective case. 
_ “Who is this letter for?” is incorrect because 
“who” has disobeyed the command of “for”, 
» which is, that the noun or pronoun which foi- 
= lows it must be in the objective case. 
Nore.’ The noun or pronoun either follows 
«the preposition or admits of transposition. 
Thus, in the sentence, “Whom is this letter 
ARS, for? ’ whom can be transposed so that it will 
follow the preposition; as, “This letter is for 
_ whom: ?” or, “For whom is this letter?” 
The distinguishing characteristic of a prep- 
? " osition is that it is always followed (either 
actually or by transposition) by a noun or pro- 
noun (or its equivalent) in the objective case ; 
’ and, furthermore it always shows the relation 
existing between that noun or pronoun and 
- some preceding word which may be an adjec- 
tive, an adverb, a verb, or a noun or pronoun. 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Application of the same rule. 
A preposition governs a noun or pronoun in 


ae _ the objective case, and\shows the relation be- 
a _ tween that noun or pronoun and some preced- 
>. ing word which may be an adjective, an ad- 
Oe f _ verb, a verb, or a noun or pronoun. 

ole 7, T think I shall go” is correct. “I shall go” 
Het, is the form of simple futurity. “TI think I shall 
A % BO" is the form of doubtful futurity. “I will 
ie _ go” means “I oe determined to go” or “I 
Sa promise to go.” 

a -“T think I will go” literally means, “I think 
We Tam determined to go,” or “TI think I promise 
/.. to go.” One can express neither a determina- 
a pe _ tion nor a promise when one is only thinking 
. na about it. 

oe o think I shall go” means “I think I am go- 
ee - ing,”’ which is the meaning the speaker wishes 
Bie {LO convey. 

Bh 

MLNS Ys : 


“Corrncr ENGLISH, 


to want to go,” 


8. “I think I should go” is correct. “I 
should” is the form of simple past time. “I 
think I should” is the form of a doubtful past. 
“T would’ express resolution or willingness. 
When one is undecided, is only thinking about 
it—one can express neither resolution nor will- 
ingness by the form “I think I would.” | 
_ g. Application of the same principle. 

o. “I shouldn’* want to go,” is correct. Our 
wants are our wishes, our desires, and our de- 
sires are beyond the control of the will, and as. 
a condition. beyond the control of the will is 
expressed by “I should” and not by “I would,” 
“T shou:d’t want to go,” is the correct form. 

“T would” expresses resolution or willing- 
ness. To say “I wouldn’t want to go” ex- 
presses the idea that “I have resolved not 
or “I should be willing not to 
want to go.” And as one cannot control one’s 
wants (wishes or desires)’ it is incorrect to say 
“T wouldn’t want to go.” “I should want to 
go,” and “TI shouldn’t want to go,” are the cor- 
rect forms. 


GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


(SEE NOTES I, 2, 3, ETC., BELOW.) 

The theater :s neither moral nor immoral, + 
but a passive thing which may? be used to ex- 
press moral or immoral ideas. There is nomore 
harm in a dramatic composition, as such, than 
in a picture or statue. 
harm in it will depend on the drama itself, just 


as there are pure and obscene paintings. [am 


_ firmly® convinced that the chvrch and theater 


should be allies and that the church is not 
euiltless of the divorce. God intended them to. 


_ work together and it was not without purpose. 


that Shakespeare and the Reformation were 
born at the same time. 
diverse, although the Church often uses the- 
atrical methods which do* not belony 


there any more than a sermon is in place ina 


theater. Incidentally the theater should © 
teach morality, but its method is artistic, while 
the Church’s should® be simple.—Rev. E. C. 
Sweetzer. | 


A book is good company. It is full of con-- 


versation without loquacity. It comes to our 


But their methods are. 


Whether there is any. 


Correct ENGLISH, NARS Oo I SE ed ce Aa 


oe longing with full instruction, but pursues us "person and Baebes ‘oil he's noun. or pronoun » me 4 
3 never. It '¢ mot offended at our absent-mind- to which the relative pronoun relates. yee 
. edness, nor} jealous if we turn to other pleas- 5. Should. “The theater should teach mor- oy 
a ures; of leaf, or dress, or mineral or even of ality, etc.” Should is properly used when } — ie 

3 books. It silently® serves the soul without ‘ought can be used in its stead. tae 


a! 


Beat ishel BT By ee Sin 
. vd my? 


*% 


Nj 


Ee rk WS Rae ete rt gd 
. ““@ : 4 , 


— 


recompenst—not even for the hire of love. 
And, yet more noble, it seems to, pass from it- 
self and to enter the memory, and to hover ina 
silvery transformation there, until the outward 
book is but a body and its soul and spirit are 
flown to you and possess your memory like a 
spirit.—Bcecher. 


NOTES, 


1. Nor is the hates correlative to neither, 
not, no, aud nor. 
after a negative, savenuchtie a second or a 
subsequent member of a clause or sentence. 

May be used. May is used as an inde- 


pendent verb, or as an auxiliary in forming 


the so-called compound tenses of the sub- 
junctive or potential moods, expressing con- 
tingency in connection with purpose, conces- 
sion, etc. The uses of may are much involved. 
Its most common use is to indicate permis- 
sion, although it is sometimes used to convey 
the meaning of power, ability, etc. In the sen- 
tence, “The theater * * * may be used to 
express moral or immoral ideas,” the idea to 
be conveyed is, that the theater has im tt its 


power, to express either moral or immoral 


ideas; or the theater can serve the purpose of 
expressing either moral or immoral ideas. 
May is frequently used with much indefinite- 
ness, and its uses sometimes pass almost im- 
perceptibly into those of can. 

3. I am firmly convinced. Rule.—An ad- 
verb modifying the meaning of a transitive 
verb, generally precedes it, but in compound 
tenses, the adverb is placed after the first 
auxiliary if the verb is in the active voice, and 
next to the principal verb if it is in the passive 
voice. ‘ 

4. Do (not) belong: “The Church often 
uses theatrical methods which do not belong, 
etc.” Do (not) belong is in the third person, 
plural number, because it must agree with 
methods. “Rule—When the subject of a verb 


is a relative pronoun, the verb must agree in 


6. Silently. 


verb serves. 


cedes it, on account of the object following. 
Note.—A transitive verb is one that renee, 
an object to complete its meaning. 


«GOOD-BY—GOD BLESS YOU!’’ 


I like the Anglo-Saxon speech 

With its direct revealings ; 

It takes a hold, and seems to reach 
Way down into your feelings. 

That some folk deem it rude, I know, 
And therefore they abuse it; 

But I have never found it so,— 

Before all else I choose it. 
I don’t object that men should air 
The Gallic they have paid for, 

With “Au revoir,’ “Adieu ma chere, 
For that’s what French was made for.» 
But when a crony takes your hand 

At parting. to address you, 

He drops all foreign lingo and 

He says, “Good by—God bless you!” 


) 


This seems to me a sacred phrase, x 
With reverence impassioned,— 

A thing come down from righteous days, 
Quaintly but nobly fashioned ; | 
It well becomes an honest face, 

A voice that’s round and cheerful; 

It stays the Sturdy in his place, 

And soothes the weak and fearful 

Into the porches of the ears ie 


It steals with subtle unction, ey 


And in your heart of hearts appears 
To work its gracious function ; 

And all day long with pleasing song 
It lingers to caress you 

I’m sure no human heart goes wrong 


That's told, “Good by—God bless you!” 


EC Re, Sh, Ame ee aaire RERAS 


—Eugene Field. 


/ ; } 


“Tt silently serves, etc.” Si-  — 
- lently is properly used because it precedes the © 
Rule.—An adverb modifying the — 
meaning of a transitive verb, generally. pre- — 


hes) 


> PEA) fu aT OS hh Ra as Mee NC GAR DA aeeee Sete PECL Sa tet Fp 
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~Correcr ENGLISH. 


PRONUNCIATION; ©). Gicoguite > inckog’ nite 


é 
\ ee oe | oe _ (aman in disguise) (not in-kog-ni’ to) 
: : 482 Incognita ; 
_ Key to diacritical marks: | (a woman in disguise ) in-kog’ ni-ta* 
_ Long sounds: : Short sounds:} Landau” lan’ da : 
“B(eel) A (all) i (it) o(on) a(ask)  Larynx™ dar’ ingks Ee 
a (ale) 6 (old) e (end) u (us) é (err) Laryngitic™ | lar-in-jit’ ik | 
4 (father) 6 Gone a (at) oo (foot) _ Laryngitis lar-in-j1’ tis 
tise) | (inflammation of larynx) 
a’(use) | Laryngoscope latring’ go}skop 
a (instrument for viewing the larynx) 
: pp af parte, short sounds are indicated in Century by an absence Microscope” mi’ krot-skop c 
te ad-vér’ tiz ment | -Microscopic™ m{-kro}-skop’ ik 
Advertisement!’ - or Microscopist™ mi’kro}sk6-pist 
: ad-vér-tiz’ ment Microscopy” mi’ kro}sko-pi 
| ad’ vér-tiz Micrometer” mj’krom’ é+tér ee 
Advertise’ LO 208 Obesity” otbes’ i-ti . 
of Nettle ad-ver-tiz’ eS (often mispronounced 6-éés’ i-ti) 
_ . Amenable® -a* me’ na*-bl Obese ot-bese’ 
: (accountable) eat ake | 
Amphitheatre’ am-fi-thé’ a* tér Scenic” or 
_- (often mispronounced am-/7-the’ a-tér ) se’ nik 
. Aquatic’ a*-kwat’ ik Tt This sound is slighted in rapid utterance. 
i . (not a-kwot’ ik) * This sound approackes that of “u’ in “us” in easy 
Buffet! buf’ et Oy a Buca Mx? 1a gootuoedl be piste ke d of 00 in food 
produced by giving the sound of 00 in foo re 
| or ie with the tongue pressed against the lower teeth, } 
bii-fa’ (French u)t 
 Chicanery’ she-ka-nér-i ; PROPER NAMES. 
ety) : 
; ( kof’ &} (0 asinon) Arkansas tir’ kan-sa 
i Cotffee® | or nue, pe 
kéf’ a+ (4 as in All) shir d waste 
| dog (0 as in on) Bayreuth bi’ roit. 
Dog’ . or Caucasian (Mts. ) k4-ka’/sia*ns 
eae ee dog (a as in All) (or shia*ns) or 
 Effete” eafat! ka-kash-ia*ns 
(worn out; exhausted) Caucasus Mt. ka’ ka*sus 
- Encomiums en-kd6’ mi-um Cavalleria Rusticana ka-val-la-ré’a__rus- 
(praise) (opera) . te-kad-na isa 
ae Facade”. :: fa- said’ ' Cepheus se’ fus 
~ (exterior face of a building) (Greek king) 
Fiancé"( masculine ) Charlemagne char’ le man 
(an affanced) — _  f€-on-sa’ or 
Fiancée (feminine) (nasalize n) : : sharl-many’ 
(an affianced ) (e in magne has the sound of y) 
- Finale” | Dvorak | dvor’ zhak isu 
(last act, conclusion) fé-na’ lé (composer) ; Res 
-Fussilade are, Freischutz, Der - fri’ shiits ; 
F (abicharce of musketry) fu-zi-lad’ (ii in shiits is German or French u)f{ 
_. Ignoramus” : ig-no-ra’ mus Heine ( Heinrich) hy’ ne 
Ce a i-lus’ trat Krupp, Alfred ~ krép 
Illustrate or | (Krupp gun) (6 as in food ) 
; oe il’ us-trat Meyerbeer. | mi’ er-bar 
Jmaginative” - i-may’ 1-nat-tiv (composer) 
Peat 7 


wtaiiaiat Leased Se ae 
‘ ee es Bese Aes fey Aah 


eth Wie oe) 
eit ME CaN ties 
pedir te... a * ae ; we ¢ ag’ Fa 
SYN A ; 
is 7% ‘ <4 a 


_ / f 4 "Aes 


Mozart mo’ zart 
or 
. 6’ tsart 
Phillistines fi-lis’ tinz 
Raphael ra’ fa-el 
(painter ) 
Recamier Madame ra-ki-mya’ 


NOTES ON PRONUNCIATION, 


The figures I, 2, 3, to the right of the words under the 
heading ‘‘Pronunciation” refer to these notes. 


I. Advertisement. International, Webster, 
and Standard agree with Century. 

2. Advertise. International gives 
pronunciations, but reverses the order. 
ster gives the 


both 
Web- 


second pronunciation only. 


Standard agrees with Century. 


3. Amenable. International, Webster, and 
Standard agree with Century. Example: 
“He was amenable to the law”. Associate the 
sound of “e’’ in “he” with the sound of ‘“e” in 
amenable. 

4. Amphitheatre. International, Webster, 
and Standard agree with Century. 

5. Aquatic. Internationa!, Webster, and 
Standard agree with Century. There is no 
authority for a-qwot'ik. | 

6. Buffet. International gives boo-fa’ (00 
as in food). Webster gives the first pronun- 
ciation of Century, Standard agrees with Cen- 
tury. | 

7. Chicanery. Do not give “ch” the sound 
of “ch” in “child”. Associate the sound of 
“ch” with the sound of “sh” in “she”. 

_ Example—“She regained her property by 
chicanery.”’ | 

8. Coffee. International. Webster, and 
Standard give the first pronunciation onlv. 
“OQ” in “kof” in the first pronunciation has the 
sound of “o” in “not”. In the second pro- 
nunciation “o” has the sound of “a” in “all’’. 

9g. Dog. International, Webster: and 
Standard give the first pronunciation only. 
“OQ” has the sound of “o” in “not” in the first 
pronunciation. “O” bie the sound of “a” in 
“all” in the second pronunciation. 

10. Effete. Example: If they find the 
old governments effete * * * they may 
seek new ones.—Burke. 


CoRRECT ENGLISH. 


Ir. Encomium. Formal praise. Exam--. 


ple: “He 1eceived many encomiums from ad= "ae 


/ 


miring friends.” 
12. Facade. 


as in ask) or fa-sad’. Webster gives fa-sad’. 


Standard agrees with Century. Facade means ~ a 


the face or front of a building, or any one of 
the principal faces if it has more than one: as, — 
the facade of the Louvre; the facade of St. 
Peters. , 
13. Fiancé. A betrothed male. 
14. Fiancée. A betrothed female. 
15. Finale. The concluding section of an — 
act of a dramatic work, like an opera especially s 


if so pain as to produce an impressive cli-. 


ma Operatic finales are usually concerted — ue 


pieces for several soloists and a chorus. 

16. Ignoramus. International and Web- ; 
ster agree with Century. Standard gives Cen- 
tury’s first pronunciation and ig-no-ra’mus. © 

17. Imaginative. 
mispronounced by accenting “na” 
“mag’’. “A” loses its long sound in rapid ut- 
terance. A 

18. hantats Associate the sound of “a” 
in “au” with the “a” in “all” in the sentence, 
“There is room for all in the lan’daw’. | 

19. Larynx “A” in “lar” has the sound 
COLT a ity at 
Standard, agree with Century. 

20. Laryngitic. 
is short while the corresponding sound in 
laryngitis is long. Rule: When the vowel 
sound in the noun is long, the corresponding 
vowel sound in the adjective is short. | 

21. Microscope. 
agree witn Century. International gives Cen- — 
tury’s pronunciation, and mik’rdskdp;‘‘o”in ~ 

’ being slighted in rapid utterance. aS 

22. Microscopic. International and Weh- | 


ster agree with Century. Standard gives Cen- ae 


tury’s pronunciation and, mik-ro-skop’ ik. 
23. Microscopist. | 
and Standard. give two pronunciations. In- — 
ternational and Webster give the accent on the 
second syllable (Kros’) for the first pronun- 
ciation and the accent on the first syllable (mi) 
for the second pronunciation. Standard agrees 


with Century for its first pronunciation, and 


International gives fasad (x es 


This word is frequently pg 
instead of eee 


International, Webster, and 
) sf 
The sound of “i” in ‘ git” Pn 


Webster and Standard = 


International, Webster, = 


e ty gives hel accent on the second syllable (kros’) 
for the second pronunciation. 

24. Microscopy.. International and Web- 
- ster give the accent on the second syllable 
(ros ). Standard gives two pronunciations : 
The first agreeing with Century, the second 
2 ; Ywith International and Webster. 


.25. Micrometer. International, Webster, 


and Standard give the accent on the same 
‘ ) syllable as Century. 


red 1 Ly 


Re se 26. Obesity (noun). Obese (adjective) 
- Standard, International anc Webster agree 
with Century. “E” in “bes” is short in the 
Be). noun and !ong in the adjective. Rule: Usually 
when the vowel! of the noun is short the cor- 
-/ ~~ responding vowel in the adjective formed from 
By _ that noun is long and vice versa. 
ae d ‘Scenic. International, Webster, and Stand- 
ard agree with Century. Sen’ ik (short sound) 
is preferred to sé nik because the correspond- 
ing vowel sound of the noun, scene (sen) is 
Soni. Rule: Usually when the vowel of the 
-noun is short the corresponding vowel of the 
adjective formed from that noun is long and 
vice versa. 


‘WORDS AND THEIR USES. 
Century Dictionary. 


Erudite ( adjective), er’o-dit. Learned. 
_ Deeply read. 

_ Erudite (noun), er’ 6é-d t A learned per- 
“son. 
1 eae -Erudition. Er-d-dish’un. Learning; knowl- 
edge gained by study 
Examples: He was noted for his great 
eae 

There is a superfluity of erudition in his 
~ novels that verges upon pedantry because it is 
“sometimes paraded with an appearance of os- 
. _ tentation and is introduced in season and out 
a se - of season.—Edinburgh Review. 
*» Pedantry(noun), ped’ a*n-tri. The manners, 


acts, or character of a pedant; the overrating | 


“of mere knowledge, especially of matters of 


— ance; ostentatious and inappropriate display of 
learning. 


Sastre f 4 q a LAs \ 7 x as b ‘ 
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os --» CorREcT ENGLISH. ral 


master; a teacher; a pedagogue. 


_ learning, which are really of minor import- | 


t ae 


SAG shu i so ual aya ese seer ‘tea 


Example: _Pedantry consists in the use 


of words unsuitable to the time, place and 


company. —Colerid ge. 

Pedant (noun), ped’a*nt. 1. <A school- 
2. One who 
overrates erudition; also, one who makes an 
inappropriate dispiay of learning. | 

Example: [James I.] thad, in fact the 
temper of a pedant, a pedant’s conceit, a ped- 
ant’s love of theory, and a pedant’s inability to 
bring his theory into any relation with actual 
facts. — Green (History of English People.) 

Pedantic. (adjective) pe}-dan’tic. Charac- 
teristic of a pedant or pedantry. | 

Example: “His manner of writing was 
stiff and pedantic.” 

Pedagogue (noun), ped’ a*-gog. A school- 
master: now used, generally with a sense of 
contempt, for a dogmatic and narrow-minded 
teacher. 

Pedagogy (noun), ped’ a*-g6-j1. 1. The sci- 
ence of teaching. 2. Instruction, discipline. 

Note.—While pedagogue is frequently used 
in a disparaging sense, pedagogy is not. 

Example: “The tendency to apply the ex- 
act methods of science to problems of educa- 
tion is one of the most hopeful signs of pres- 
ent pedagogy.” 

Plagiarism. (noun),pla’ ji-a*-rizm. 1. The 
purloining or wrongful appropriation of an- 
other’s ideas, writings, artistic designs, etc., 
and giving these forth as one’s own. 

Plagiarist (noun), pla’ ji-a*-rist. One who 
is guilty of plagiarism. 

Example: Plagiarists have at least the merit 
ef preservation. 

Philistine (noun), fi-lis’ tin. The Philis- 
tines were the original inhabitants of Pales- 
tine. The term is applied by German students 
in the Universities, as “the chosen people” 
“the children of light’, to the townsmen, re- 
garded as their enemies, or “the children of 
darkness”. 

The term Philistine, originally applied by 
the students of Germany to those who have 
not been trained in a university—by extension 
—means, a matter-of-fact commonplace per- 
son; a man upon whom one can look down, 
as of a culture inferior to one’s own; a satis- 


eS I Martius am ! 


itis 


oe person who j is unaware of Nie lack of cul- - 


ShlFe, | , 


Example: The people who aus. most 


_ that our greatness and welfare are proved by 


our being very rich,‘and who most give their 


lives and thoughts to becoming rich, are just 
_the very people whom we call Philistines.—M. 
Arnold. 


* This sound approaches that of “u” in “us” 


in easy utterance. 


+ This sound is slighted in rapid utterance. 


POETRY. 


Every great poem is in itself limited by 


eidbessitne-but in its suggestions unlimited 


and infinite. 
Longfellow. 


MARCH. 


Once first and now the third! 

To lead the year was my appointed place; 

A mortal dispossessed me by a word, 

And set there Janus with the double face. 

Hence I make war on all the human race; 

I shake the cities with my hurricanes ; 

I flood the rivers and their banks efface, 

And drown the farms and hamlets with my 
rains. | 

—Longfellow. 


‘ LIFE, 


‘Each creature holds an insular point in space; 


Yet what man stirs a finger, breathes a sound, 
But all the multitudinous beings round 
In all the countless worlds, with time and 
place 
For their conditions, down to the central base, 
Thrill, haply, in vibration and rebound, 
Life answering life across the vast profound, 
In full antiphony, by a common grace! 


I think this sudden joyance, which illumes 


A child’s mouth sleeping unaware may run 


From some soul newly loosened from earth’s 
tombs, 


I think this passionate sigh, which half begun 


I ‘stifle back, may reach and stir the plumes’ 


Of God’s calm angel standing in the sun. 
| —Elzabeth B. Browning. 


I was not ever thus, nor pray’d that. thou s 


ue | LEAD, KINDLY tiger! oun ee 


Lead’ thou me on; 


The night is dark, and I am fb away 7 ten a 


7 


nome, | 

Lead thou me on. 
Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see — yea 
The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


mi shouldst lead me on; 
I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead thoumeon. ci . 


I loved the garish day; and, spite of years, Aoee 
Pride ruled my will; remember not past years ee 3 


So long thy power has blest me, sure it still 


. Will lead me on. ae iy} 


O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, ‘ill ‘ 


The night is gone, sh dtl oe ; 


And with the morn those angel faces smile, 


REASONS. 


Why do I sing? | NON Sk 
ON ih SPR a + SAA 


One blissful summer day, | 
Love chanced my way, aR Me 
And touched my silent lips with downy wing, 3 
And so I ne: | 


” ~ 


| ~ 


Why. do I smile? 3 sop 
Because one night his eyes, 

Tender and grave and wise, i (ss—i—t 

Looked long in mine with loving wile, . 


And so I smile. 7 eorye. 


Why do I sigh? a 


Because my day is o'er? 0. “yee 
For me no more, no more, ee: ee 


At mora or noon or night Love passes by, dcp ae 
And so I sigh. » os 
’Tis thus life passes by; «Orman “¢ 

A. song, ‘a smile; a’sigh, )) 8 4 a 


4 


We sing, we smile, a little while, 


Then for long years, long years, we vainly ait ; 


And sO life passes by. Hie 
a liza Calvert Hall. 


3 Raj ups 
: stage- manager, or, 


headed wills, and proceedings hopeless. 


MODEL OF CORRECT ENGLISH. 


\ 


Sere ae AND ANXIETIES OF PIG-DRIVING. 


- The title is ‘a little startling ; but “style and 


~ sentiment,” as a lady said, “can do anything.” 
Remember, then, gentle reader, that talents 
a are not to be despised in the humblest walks of 
life; we will add, nor in the muddiest. 

The other day we happened to be among 
~a set of spectators who could not help stopping 
to admire the patience and address with which 
a pig-driver huddled and cherished onward his 
“drove ef accommodating eleves (a-lavz) down 
-astreei in the suburbs. He was a born genius 
‘for manceuvre. Had he originated in.a higher 
sphere, he would have been a general or a 
at. least, the head of a set of 
monks. 

- Conflicting interests were his forte; pig- 

To 
see the hand with which he did it! How hov- 
ering, yet firm! how encouraging, yet compell- 
< ing! how indicative of the space on each side 
of him, and yet of the line before him! how 
general! how particular! how perfect! No bar- 
~ber’s could quiver about a head with more 
tightness of apprehension, no cook’s pat up 


Be e s and proportion the side of a pasty with a more 


final eye. 

“The whales,” quoth old Chapman, — 
ing of Neptune,— 
“The whales. exulted under him, and knew 

their mighty king.” 

The pigs did not exult, but they knew their 
king. Unwilling was their subjection, but 
- “more in sorrow than in anger.”’ They were 
too far gone for rage. Their case was hope- 
less. They did not see why they should 


a | - proceed, but they felt themselves bound to do 


so—forced, conglomerated, crowded onwards, 

irresistibly impelled by fate and Jenkins. 

- Often they would have bolted under any 
_ other master. They squeaked and grunted, 

as in ordinary; they sidled, they shuffled, they 


half stopped; they turned an eye to all the lit- 
. tle outlets of escape; but in vain. There they 


-stuck,—for their very progress was a sort of 
- sticking,—charmed into the center of his 
sphere of action; laying their heads together, 
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te but to no purpose; looking all as if they were 


shrugging their shoulders, and eschewing the 
tip-end of the whip of office. Much eye had 
they to their left leg; shrewd backward 
glances; not a little anticipative squeak, and ' 
sudden rush of avoidance. | 

It was a superfluous clutter, and they 
felt it; but a pig finds it more difficult than any 
other animal to accommodate himself to cir- 
cumstances. Being out of his pale, he is in the 
highest state of wonderment and inaptitude. 
He is sluggish, obstinate, opinionate; not very 
social; has no desire of seeing foreign parts. 
Think of him in a multitude, forced to travel, 
and wondering what the mischief it is that 
drives him! Judge by this of the talents of his 
driver. 

We beheld a man once—an_ inferior 
gvenius—inducting a pig into the other end of 
Long Lane, Smithfield. He had got him thus 
far towards the market. It was much. His 
air announced success in nine parts of ten, and 
hope for the remainder. It had been a happy 
morning's work; he had only to look for the 
termination of it; and he looked, as a critic of 
an exalted turn of mind would say, in bright- 
ness and in joy. Then would he go to the pub- 
lic-house, and indulge in porter and a pleas- 
ing security. 

Perhaps he would not say much at first, 
being oppressed with the greatness of his suc- 
cess; but, by degrees, especially if inter- 
rogated, he would open, like A‘neas, into all 
the circumstances of his journey and the perils 
that beset him. Profound would be his set- 
out; full of tremor his middle course, high 
and skillful his progress; glorious, though 
with a quickened pulse, his triumphant entry. 
Delicate had been his situation in Ducking- 
pond Row, masterly his turn at Bell Alley. 

We saw him with the radiance of some. 
such thought on his countenance. He was just 
entering Long Lane... A gravity came upon 


him as he steered his touchy convoy ‘nto this 


his last thoroughfare. A dog moved him into 
a little agitation, darting along, but he re- 
sumed his course, not without a happy trepida- 


‘tion, hovering as he was on the borders of 


triumph. 
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‘Southgate, Middlesex, England. 
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The pig still required care. It was evi- 


dently a pig with all the peculiar turn of mind 


of his species—a fellow that would not move 
faster than he could help, irritable, retro- 
spective, picking objections, and prone to bog- 
gle—a chap with a tendency to take every path 
but the proper one, and with a sidelong tact 
for the alleys. He bolts! 

He’s off! Evasit! Erupit! 

“Oh,” exclaimed the man, dashing his 
hand against his head, lifting his knee in 
agony, and screaming with all the weight of a 
prophecy which the spectators felt to be too 
true, “he'll go up all manner of streets!” 
~ Poor fellow! we think of him now, some- 
times, driving up Duke Street, and not to be 
comforted in Barbican. 

LeicH Hunt. 


*Leigh Hunt (John Henry Leigh), 1784-1859, was born at 
He received his education 
at Christ Hospital, shortly after leaving which, at the early 
age of sixteen, a volume of his juvenile poems was published. 
After some experience as an attorney’s clerk and clerk in the 
War Office, hz, in 1808, became editor of the London’ Exam- 
iner, which atteined great popularity. His literary career was 
distinguished by great activity for more than half a century, 
and his productions in both peetry and‘prose, and in the d_- 
partments of romance and criticism, are highly esteemed. 
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FRO? «REVERIES OF A BACHELOR.” 
By Ik Marvel. 


Smoke—Signifying Doubt. 
A wife ?—thought I ;—yes, a wife! 
And why? 
And pray, my dear sir, why not — why? 


Why not doubt; why not hesitate; why not 


tremble? , 

Does a man buy a ticket in a lottery—a 
poor man, whose whole earnings go in to se- 
cure the ticket—without trembling, hesitating, 
and doubting? __ ; 

Can a man stake his bachelor respectability, 


his independence and comfort, upon the die 


cf absorbing, unchanging, relentless marriage, 
without.trembling at the venture? 
cea, Jen Se AN ar te 
Blaze—Signifying Cheer. 

I pushed my chair back; drew up another ; 
stretched out my feet cosily upon it, rested my 
elbows on the chair-arms, leaned my head on 
one hand, and looked straight into the leaping 
and dancing flarne. 
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Love is a flame, ruminated I; and 


(glancing round the room) how a flame- 


brightens up°a man’s habitation. "te ede 
“Carlo,” said I, calling up my dog into the 
light; “good fellow, Carlo!’ and I patted him 


kindly; and he wagged his tail, and laid his 
nose across my knee, and looked wistfully up — 


in my face; then strode away, turned to look 
again, and lay down to sleep. SS 

“Pho, the brute!” said I; “it is not enough, 
after all, to like a dog.” 


your feet lie upon, but the other, beside you,— 


closer yet,—were seated a sweet-faced. girl, 
with a pretty little foot lying out upon the 


hearth, a bit of lace running round the swell- 


ing throat, the hair parted to a charm over sf 
a forehead fair as any of your dreams,—and if — 


you could reach an arm round that chair-back, 
without fear of giving offence, and suffer your 
fingers to play idly with those curls that es- 
cape down the neck,—and if you could clasp 
with your other hand those little, white taper 


fingers of hers, which lie so temptingly within — 
reach, and so, talk softly and low in presence — 
of the Blaze, while the hours slip without — 
knowledge, and the winter winds whistle un- 
cared for,—if, in short, you were no bachelor, — 
but the husband of some.such sweet image, 


(dream, call it rather,) would it not be far 


pleasanter than this cold, single, night-sit- ae 


ting, counting the sticks, reckoning the length 
of the Blaze, and the height of the falling 
snow? 7 
And if, some or all of those wild vagaries 
that grow on your fancy at such an hour, you” 
could whisper into listening because loving 
ears,—ears not tired with listening, because it 
is you who whisper,—ears ever indulgent, be- 


cause eager to praise—and if your darkest — 


fancies were lit up, not merely with bright 
wood-fire, but with a ringing laugh of that 
sweet face turned up in fond rebuke,~—how far 
better, than to be waxing black and sour over 
pestilentia: humors, alone,—your very dog 
asleep? 

And if, when a glowing thought comes into 


your brain, quick and sudden, you could tell 


it over as to a second self, to that sweet crea- 


If now in that chair yonder, not the one a 
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be there; and if you could watch the thought 
catching that girlish mind, illuming that fair 

_ brow, sparkling in those pleasantest of eyes,— 

_ how far better than to feel it slumbering, and 
going out, heavy, lifeless, and dead, in your 

Own selfish fancy. And if a generous emo- 

/ tion steals over you, coming you know not 

- whither, would there not be a richer charm 
in lavishing it in caress, or endearing word, 
upon that fondest and most cherished one, 

than in patting your glossy coated dog, cr 

sinking lonely to smiling slumbers ¢ 
Would not benevolence ripen with such moni- 
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tor to task it? ‘Would not selfishness grow faint 
Bass and dull, leaning ever to that second self, 
as | which is the loved one? Would not guile 
1 ae shiver, and grow weak, before that girl-brow, 
and eye of innocence? Would not all that 


boyhood prized of enthusiasm, and. quick 
blood, and life, renew itself in such presence? 
- The fire was getting hotter, and I moved 
into the middle of the room. The shadows 
the flames made were playing like fairy forms 
over floor, and wall, and ceiling. | 
_\ My fancy would surely quicken, thought I, if 
‘such being were in attendance. Surely imag- 
ination would be stronger and purer, if it 
gould have the playful fancies of dawning 
~ womanhood to delight it. All toil would be 


oF ey ‘torn from mind-labor, if but another heart 
ss grew into this present soul, quickening it, 
a warming it, cheering it, bidding it ever God 


oe Ae ‘speed! 
as - Her face would make a halo, rich as a rain- 
bow, atop of all such noisome things as we 


lonely souls call trouble. Her smile would 
aah | » om . 

_ illumine the blackest of crowding cares; and 
darkness that now seats you despondent in 
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who is not far away because she loves: to 
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your solitary chair for’ aks sipaes, waving | ve fe 
bitter fancies, dreaming bitter dreams, would 
grow light and thin, and spread and float * ‘ 
away, chased by that beloved smile. A 4 
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Then, those children, rosy, fair-haired; no. — 
they do not disturb you with their prattle now ; : 
they are yours. Toss away there on the | ‘f 
greensward; never mind the hyacinths, the  — 4 
snowdrops, the violets, if so be any are there; . 
the perfume of their healthful lips is worth . a 


all the flowers of the world. No need now to 
gather wild bouquets to love and. cherish , 
flower, tree, gun, are all dead things; things 
livelier hold your soul. 

And she, the mother, sweetest and fairest 
of all, watching, tending, caressing, loving, till 
your own heart grows pained with tenderest 
jealousy, and cures itself with loving. 
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The Blaze was leaping light and high, and 
the wood falling under the growing heat. 
So, continued I, this heart would be at. 
length itself; striving with everything gross. 3 
even now as it clings to grossness. Earth’s © 
cares would fly. Joys would double. Suscep- 
tibilities be quickened; Love master self; and 
having made the mastery, stretch onward,’and 
upward toward Infinitude. 
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The fire fell upon the hearth; the Blaze gave. . 
a last leap,—a flicker—then another,—caught 
a little remaining twig,—flashed up,—wav- 
ered,—-went out. 

‘There was nothing but a bed of glowing em-._ 
bers, over which the white Ashes gathered 
fast. I was alone, with only my dog for com- 
pany. a 
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